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FOR THE STRANGER. 

Ever since my boyish days, and I am now thirty-five years 
old, I have been in the habit of reading novels. The hours mis- 
spent in this amusement, have often been the subject of regret, 
yet asthere is scarcely any occurrence in life from which some 
useful lesson may not be drawn, I have even endeavoured to turn 
it to the best account. The study of character is probably promot- 
ed, and the danger arising from the delusive pictures of happi- 
ness is certainly more in the imagination of the moralist, than in 
the reality ofhuman life. In this country, the male sex have not 
time to be influenced by the dreams of fervent feeling or eternal 
love, which decorate the pages of the novelist. The active pursuits 
of ambition or wealth are too strong propelling causes to allow the 
inferiour passions any powerful or permanent sway. At a certain 
period of life, if convenient, they marry, because their fathers did 
so, and because they feel the necessity of domestick comforts. For 
this purpose, if unsuccessful with one object, they resort to an- 
other. Despondency is seldom or never cherished. I question 
indeed, if a single instance of suicide for rejected affection adorns 
the annals of our country for many years. Our young men value 
life in a mere mercantile way. They are unwilling to believe that 
pistols or laudanum are a proper conclusion to a love affair, and 
most unfeignedly dislike to add to the mortification of a refusal, 
the reputation of being despairing admirers. 

It is a more delicate, as well as mere interesting question te 
enquire, what are the consequences to females from the perusal 
of fictitious narrative ; and on this subject I purpose offering a 


few observations. 
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It is needless at present to go into an enquiry whether womei 
are constituted with finer feelings or greater susceptibility, if I 
may so express it, for misery, than the other sex. Allowing the 
fact, it is of importance to specify the cases in which the emotions 
and passions of the heart are called into exercise, and when, if 
ever, there is danger of their operating in an improper manner on 
the actions. In the present state of society, constituted as it is 
in this country, there is but little room as well as time, for 
the display of female character. From the period of leaving the 
boarding school, or rather the nursery to enter fashionable cir- 
cles, tothe day of marriage, is generally the zra in which women 
are liable to be injured by the influence of opinion, or led astray by 
the delusions of fancy. After the connubial knot is tied, custom 
has decided that they should live for their families exclusively, 
and instead of adorning their minds, or improving in elegant ac- 
complishments, it not unfrequently happens, that the sprightly 
girl of eighteen, whose wit and imagination were the theme of 
admiration, at twenty-five, is a mere housewife. Let me not be 
thought to condemn this mode of existence. Doubtless it is cal- 
culated to promote domestick happiness, and experience has 
proved that a wife who is fond of literature is seldom a good cook, 
Above all, an accomplished female would be a companion and ad- 
viser for her husband ; an idea not to be tolerated by the Mussul- 
men of America. 

I have heard it complained of as a hardship by females, that 
their sex has hardly any influence on political concerns in this 
country, while the history of every European court exhibits their 
importance in the decisions of the various cabinets. I cannot, 
however, but rejoice, that this is really the case, for judging from 
what Semiramis, Elizabeth, and Catharine, to say nothing of Ma- 
dame Pompadour and Mrs. Clarke, have done in monarchies, it 
may reasonably be feared that the influence of a woman with great 
talents in a republican government, if opportunity was allowed to 
display them, would be commensurate with the power she should 
choose to exert. A petticoat government is generally a despotick 
one, and the genius for invention that is possessed in so extraordi- 
nary a degree, might be most dangerously directed. Besides, the 
female temper is more apt to be suddenly excited, than that of 
men, and instead of the most entertaining and instructive piles of 
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diplomatick correspondence that our ministers have presented to 
the nation, a female President would most inevitably have hurried 
us into a war many years ago. 

Taking it therefore as an axiom about which it would be here- 
sy to dispute, that women ought to be solely devoted to their do- 
mestick pursuits after marriage, I proceed to an examination of 
their situation before that important crisis. 

The season of youth, says the sober moralist, is the season of 
danger. It is to be regretted, that this truth is seldom attended to 
until the peril is past. Itis a favourite subject for the garrulity 
ef age ; itis repeated from the pulpit, it is the theme of the es- 
sayist ; in fact, it is regarded by all, except those whom it imme- 
diately concerns. The female, in particular, hardly understands 
the meaning of the phrase. Surrounded by affectionate parents, 
who watch over her welfare, who guard her steps, and caution her 
against the errours to which early life is liable, she imagines that 
with her, there #€ed be no apprehension. But permit me to say, 
that it is not sufficient that the outworks of propriety should be 
guarded ; the mind and heart should be improved, and an exami- 
nation of the feelings and the principles of action should be stren- 
uously advised. Who can be a better confidant than a mother ? 
Who can more affectionately direct, more warmly counsel? By 
this means, character may be formed, and, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, a woman who has some decision, some marked 
traits, will ever be most respected, anc in married life, ungues- 
tionably forms a better partner, than one who never formed an 
opinion except about. her dress, who is overwhelmed by the 
slightest affliction, or is seduced by every evaiescent picture of 
the imagination. This is the important part of education, ard 
this, I must assert it, is chiefly neglected. Without it, the genius 
of Corinna, or the accomplishments of Armida, will but acce.e- 
rate destruction. A rigid respect to principles, «. s:: ict observance 
of their dictates, is alone calculated to prevent danger, or to sup- 
port under the perils to which the female is liable. Th t exclusive 
attention to appearances, so common and so pern cio’s w | be 
done away, and instead of rendering a young woman false, hypo- 
critical and deceitful, she will exhibit the bold: ess oi conscious 
rectitude, and defy the sneers of the malicious, wh are ever 
watchful to attack any departure from propriety. But aboye all, 
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through this means, the mind becomes accustomed to look at 
things as they are, and that most important lesson is taught—to 
estimate life properly. It is not, as novels describe, strewn with 
flowers. In many of them, we find the incidents conclude with 
the marriage of the pair whose adventures havé been the pre- 
vious theme of pity or admiration. The repetition of this in ev- 
ery successive work, insensibly forms the opinion that happiness 
is the consequence of this event. Such, alas, isnot the history of 
man. A partner is obtained but it is a partner in the toils of life, 
to console in affliction, to soothe in sorrow, and it may be to share 
im suffering. The “frost work” of fancy is of too flimsy a tex- 
ture to endure a ray of truth : It dazzles only to blind. 

Thus the perusal of novels may be injurious to females, in the 
formation of their opinions respecting married life. Let my fait 
readers be warned not to lean on this broken reed. Let them 
view the world as it is before them, chequered with good and evil. 
If they cherish delusion, unhappir-css must be their portion ; for 
in addition to the real “ ills that flesh is heir to,” they must expe- 
r.ence a mortifying reverse of the chimera which folly has taught 
them. But on this point I am again asceptick. Our females are 
little swayed by the representations of the novelist. They per- 
ceive no similarity between their situation and the one described. 
For them, no sighing lover is to wear away existence, no despe- 
pate maniac is to scale impossibilities, and brave the anger of pa- 
rents. Alas! this is not the climate where such exquisite love 
is nurtured. The meek and modest admirer early solicits the 
consent of friends, and if repulsed by them, it seldom is the case 
that a lady is so undutiful as to break the fifth commandment. 
Here too no nobles in disguise, no minstrels in cowls, are to be 
found, who at an unlucky hour are to steal away the unsuspecting 
imnocent. In this enlightened land we have long since abandoned 
the idea, that love and poverty can exist together; and the stock 
in trade, or bank shares, are more powerful arguments than ser- 
énades at midnight, or continued devoirs for months or even 
years. The allegory of justice, blind, with a balance in her hands, 
is plain matter of fact in love adventures. 

There is another subject on which much is said and but little 
is understood. It has been arrayed in such hideous colours that I 
dare hardly approach it. It is the danger to which female sen- 
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sibility is liable. We have been told, that novels nurture this 
nervous feeling of the mind, and cherish a spurious warmth of 
feeling for the sorrows of others. In particular it has been assert- 
ed, that females of this susceptible turn, (whose hearts, like the 
leaf, are shaken by every breeze, or rather, like a feather, fly about 
with every puff) are in danger of forming unworthy attachments, 
which from their unfortunate constitution, gain strength by op- 
position. Again, the griefs of disappointed affection, or a mar- 
riage unwillingly entered into, in obedience to the injunction of 
parents, are prolifick themes for the pen of the inventors of love 
tales. Judging by their reports on the state of society, the 
bills of mortality are incomplete, for it is a most common event 
in a novel, to find that some unfortunate female dies of a broken 
heart ; and the warmth of her sensibility is invariably the cause ! 
How fortunate that our atmosphere is too pure for the production 
of suchadisease. We would shortly be inundated with it inas many 
forms as the caprice of the persons afflicted might dictate. One 
would faint of hearing of a marriage between eighteen and fifty. 
Another would sigh for hours at being neglected by her admirer 
in the ball room, or at the party. Anda third would indite ditties 
to the cheesemonger in the moon, because her love was not re- 
turned with the exquisite feeling she imagined herself to possess. 
Our physicians instead of prescribing for disease, would be enga- 
ged in compounding medicines for afflictions of the heart, or wan- 
derings of the imagination, Itis absolutely too ridiculous to laugh 
at. The novelist and the moralist are equally silly. Weighed 
in the balance, the nonsensical histories of the one, and the pite- 
ous exhortations of the other, are alike base coin. They cannot 
by any artifice pass at the present zra. This dreaded sensibility 
ys the shadow of a shade. Its existence is as fabulous as that of 
the three-headed Cerberus, and among the fair is as little known 
as the problems of Euclid, or the dramas of Eschylus. Who- 
ever heard in real life, of the exhaustion of existence on ac- 
count of unrequited affection? or where, I ask, is the instance to be 
found of connubial unhappiness, because the affection of one par- 
ty is not exactly equal, by'square and compass, to that of the 
other? Asa general rule, the existence, or rather the affectation 
of such sentiments as I have noticed, are presumptive proof of 
weakness of the head, and it undoubtedly sometimes is, of 
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badness of the heart. If it does nothing else, it proves that fe- 
males instead of nourishing their sympathetick feelings, and re- 
serving their display for scenes of real sorrow, (and in these the 
world is sufficiently abundant) have transferred whatever there 
was excitable in their hearts, to ideal visions of sufferings from 
causés which are as diminutive in themselves, as they appear 
ridiculous to others. Indeed, I will venture to say that there is 
not a young lady, who, although she might give the tribute of a 
tear while perusing a common love tale, would not heartily ridi- 
cule the actors and acting with contempt and sneers, provided she 
saw it performed in real life. Such sentimental beings are not 
admired, except by themselves, and their sublimated sensations 
evidence with irresistable force, that instead of this common trite 
existence, the moon, or it may be, Bedlam, ought to be their 
a! iding place. 

It is then a sufficient condemnation of novels to say, that the 
reading of them is a waste of time—that a vast proportion are sil- 
ly—some of them are of dubious moral tendency—and not a few 
decidedly dangerous andimmoral, They further, in some cases, 
weaken the head and fritter away the affections, and undoubtedly 
increase that frigidity of heart which appears to form the perfec- 
t'on of fashionable life. But on the other hand, it must be observ- 
ed, that the state of society in this country prevents most of the 
dangerous consequences of which they are generally accused ; 
while of a select number, it may be asserted with justice, that they 
are amusing and instructive. To preventa moral crusade against 
them, it is enough to recollect, that the genius of Mackensie, of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and of Madame D’Arblay has been displayed in their 
composition ; and that Johnson, Goldsmith, and Cumberland, did 
not think it beneath their talents, to be engaged in this branch of 
literature, 

While noticing the subject of female sensibility, it is impossi- 
ble not to recur to those melancholy instances which occasionally 
occur, in which the passions and emotions appear to wear out 
existence. Such events have their origin, not in unreal fantasies, 
butin sad and gloomy incidents. ‘They are generally heard of in 
females of a pensive turn of mind, whose native gloom !.as been 
nurtured in solitude ; who seldom or ever mix in fashionable 
cirgles ; and whose feelings are genuine and unsophisticated, un 
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alioyed by novel reading, and uncontaminated by affectation. 
There is a melting pathos about such beings, to which invention 
in vain endeavors to find similjtudes. It is impossible not to pay 
them the silent tribute of a tear, nor to regard their virtues ard 
their sorrows without reverence. I once knew a female of this 
character, and IJ never think of her sad story, without regretting 
that so excellent a being was endowed with such tenderness of. 
heart and acuteness of feeling. She was the youngest of two sis- 
ters, who resided in one of those romantick hamlets which line at 
intervals the banks of the Hudson below the Highlands, Their. 
father had been a subaltern officer in our glorious revolutionary 
contest, and at the conclusion of it, retired to this place, where 
agricultural employments and domestick happiness rendered his 
situation truly enviable. He was a man of respectable mind and 
acquirements, and his fondness for rural pleasures appeared ra- 
ther to be increased than diminished by the constant enjoyment 
ofthem. His daughters were the objects on which his widowed 
heart revelled ; the affection he had felt for his regretted partner, 
who died when his children were at an early age, appeared trans- 
ferred to them, with all the keenness of wounded feeling. He 
gave these lovely and interesting beings a taste for the beau- 
ties ofnature : a taste which, ifI am not mistaken, while it indu- 
ces emotions far different from those of gaiety, never fails to warm 
and invigorate the social affections. Placed in a situation where 
the society was small and scattered, the sisters seemed to nourish 
their attachment for one another. Their thoughts and opin- 
ions were laid open to a friendship far beyond that produced 
by the ties of common relationship. My acquaintance with 
them commenced at the period when the oldest was about 
to be married to a friend of mine, on whom she had early placed 
her affections, and whose noble and exceJlent heart responded her 
sentiment with a fervour justly due to her virtues. It wasa 
union founded on an intimate acquaintance with each other’s mer- 
its. They were not ignorant of their respective faults, and were 
prepared mutually to forgive any failing that mightoccur. Such 
a marriage had every prospect of being productive of happiness, 
and such indeed it was, for the space of two years. It was a scene 
at which the cynick would haverclented, and the stoick have wept, 
to have seen the pure pleasures enjoyed by this innocent pair. 


a 
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But in an hour when the heavens appeared to be decked in azure, 
a cloud big with misery arose ! Eliza was taken ill and expired in 
the arms of her disconsolate husband. She was buried, as is usual, 
on the farm where she had resided, and which was situated on the 
bank of the river opposite to the mansion of her father. This 
contiguity of situation was a great source of happiness to her sis- 
ter, who had visited her constantly, and whose affectionate feelings 
warmly rejoiced in the happiness of Eliza. She was her constant 
attendant in the hours of sickness, and when the sad scene 
was closed, retired in gloomy sadness to her paternal home. 
Not a tear was seen to trickle down her cheeks ; the name of 
Eliza was never mentioned by her; but the expressive, unaltered 
countenance, indicated a sorrow which time left unchanged. She 
endeavoured to strengthen her aged father under his afflictions, 
and with assumed firmness, tanght him to bear up under the lot 
of mortality. Her health and spirits, however, were fled. The 
pale cheek, the bloodshot eye, indicated that sleep to her was a 
stranger, or at besta transient visitor. Such was her situation, 
when she understood that the babe of Eliza wasill. She imme- 
diately prepared to visit it, and requested a male servant to ac- 
company her, and crossed the river. The path to her brother’s 
house lay near to the spot where his wife was entombed. She 
passed it with hurried steps and agitated feelings. The infant’s 
illness was slight, but she thought her attentions due during the 
day, and did not leave it, until the lessening rays of the sun an- 
nounced the necessity of depatture. In proceeding along the 
path to the river’s bank, at a place where the tomb was visible, 
she suddenly stopt. Her countenance expressed alternate 
feelings of joy and grief, which ended in her sinking on the 
ground ina fainting fit. Her faithful attendant carried her down 
to the bank, where, after some moments, she recovered, but on 
reaching home, was obliged to seek her pillow. Her illness in a 
few days became alarming, and soon the awful decision was pro- 
nounced, that she was not long to be numbered with the living. 
During the intervals of pain, she conyersed much with her father. 
She mentioned to him that since Eliza’s death, she had mentally 
conversed with her during the dark and silent hours of night, and 
held sweet communion of soul. She was aware that this was all 
the effects of imagination, but she observed that death could not 
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eradicate such friendship as had subsisted between her and Eliza, 
She had exerted herself to destroy the illusion, but it was in vain. 
The image of her sister presented itself, and she was lost in the 
contemplation. She added, that on her return at twilight from 
visiting her brother, on arriving opposite the tomb of Eliza, she 
ventured to casta look towards it. A single gaze once given was 
not sufficient : she continued stationary, when she perceived sud- 
denly a figure arising from the grave, adorned in the habiliments 
of death, with the face and semblance of her sister. It appeared 
with open arms and a sweet smile to approach her. She fainted. 
It was a mournful pleasure to listen to her remarks on this inci- 
dent. She well knew that it was a waking dream, and was con- 
scious that it was owing to that morbid state of mind which grief 
induces, when every thing, and every object reminds of the being 
lost. Her death ensued after a short illness. Her father, now 
bereft of every hope, pined away in hopeless sorrow. There is 
s‘ mething peculiarly melancholy in the afflictions of a venerable 
soldier, which forbids common condolence, and only permits the 
sympathy of the heart. The tomb ofhis children soon became 
his own, and his name and history are almost forgotten. 
A MARRIED MAN. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


The following list of writers for this distinguished journal, was 
received from Edinburgh, a short time after its commencement. 
We do not vouch for its complete accuracy, but believe it to con- 
tain most ofthe names of those who contributed to the early num- 
bers. A considerable alteration has taken place since that pe- 
riod, as will be seen by a reference to the names mentioned by 
Lord Byron. We have added a few’ observations with respect 
to individuals whose history is known to us. 

1. Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Advocate. The editor and principal 
writer. 

2. Andrew Duncan, Jun, M.D. (Editor of the Edinburgh. 
New Dispensatory, and Professor of Medical Jurisprudence at 
the University of Edinburgh. Dr. Duncan reviewed medical 
works in the initial numbers, until the year 1805, when he and Dr 
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George Kellie, of Leith, commenced a periodical . work, styled 
“ The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal.” Since this 
period, the notice of medical writings has been discontinued. 

3. Lord Henry Petty, (Son of the famous Earl of Shelburne ; 
at present, by the death of his elder brother, Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Lord Henry was educated under the particular superintendance 
of Professor Dugald Stewart.) 

4. Henry Brougham, Esq. Advocate. (Author of “ The Colo- 
nial Policy of European Powers,” and late member of Parlia- 
ment.) 

5. Francis Horner. An English Barrister, and at present mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

6. Mr. Murray, Son of Lord Henderland. 

7. Rev. Sidney Smith, an English Clergyman, (Rector of Fos- 
ter, Yorkshire.) 

8. Dr, Anderson, of Edinburgh. 

9. Mr. Cockburn. Advocate. 

10, Baron Cockburn, of the Exchequer. 

11. Alexander Hamilton, Esg. Cousin German of the late Gen. 
Hamilton, of New-York. Mr. Hamilton reviews books relative to 
the affairs of the East Indies. 

12. The Earl of Aberdeen, (now Ambassadour at Vienna.) 

13. Dr. Napier. 

14, Professor Playfair, ofthe University of Edinburgh. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

[ Under this title it was intended to insert a notice of Mr. Spaf- 
ford’s Gazetteer, furnished us by a correspondent, and now in 
type, but a press of matter has prevented it. It shall appear in 
our next. | 

A pamphlet has lately been published in the city of New-York, 
styled “ An Historical Sketch of the origin, progress and present 
state of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the University 
of New-York.” In its pages the history of the medical school at 
New-York is traced from its origin, in 1767, down to the present 
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period ; and the various changes made since the Revolution are 
detailed with perspicuity and impartiality. It is not our intention 
to enter into a critical examination of the merits of this work, 
(the author of which, we understand, is J. W. Francis, M. D. 
Lecturer on the Materia Medica in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons) nor indeed to notice the unhappy, as well as notori- 
ous differences which have agitated the medical profession in the 
city of New-York for some years past. By an arrangement agreed 
to since the publication of this pamphlet, the medical professors 
of Columbia College and the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
have united in one body, and thus forma highly respectable 
and imposing mass of talents. We consider it honourable to the 
individuals concerned, that they have consented to put aside for- 
mer disagreements im order to increase the reputation of the 
school in that city; and with a view to lend our feeble aid to this 
desirable object, we must be allowed a few observations. 


By the death of Dr. Rush the university of Pennsylvania has been 
deprived of its brightest ornament, and its main pillar of support. 
The ec/at that surrounded the character of this departed worthy, 
was of itself sufficient to attract students from every quarter of 
the United States, as well as the West Indies. While he lived 
and held a professor’s seat, scholars would ever flock to the uni- 
versity where he belonged. This was just—it was proper—it 
was the homage which eminent genius ought ever to receive. 
Weare not disposed to be the indiscriminate eulogists either of 
his opinions or his practice, but we contend that he has done 
more toward the advancement of medical science, than any other 
American. The tomb, however, has received him in its silent 
mansion, and nought but the remembrance of the virtues and ta- 
lents remains, of its venerable inhabitant. By this event, 
the reputation of the rival medical institutions at Philadelphia 
and New-York has become more equalized, and the decision 
of the publick appears to depend on the future exertion of their 
professors. As citizens of a powerful and wealthy state—a state 
second to none in liberal views and ardent wishes to advance 
science—as citizens interested to promote the rise of this com- 
monwealth by all honourable means. we call upon our readers to 
turn their favourable attention to the medioal school in our capi- 
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tal. It requires not simply the patronage of individuals, but a 
warm attachment and honest pride in its welfare and success. 
The science of medicine is confessedly important, and these who 
sneer or lament at its occasional degradation, may recollect that 
‘the study of science elevates and enobles the mind. We do not 
by our remarks wish to run a comparison between the respective 
talents of the two schools. This would be invidious, and could 
answer no useful purpose. It may with justice be asserted at 
present, that the talents employed in each. are of the first order ; 
and the exertions and industry of each will doubtless be in 
proportion to the grand object in view—that of making their res- 
pective institutions the Aead quarters of medical knowledge. 
The advantages of situation are equal. In such a state of things, 
it is only necessary.go appeal to the patriotism and good sense of 
the citizens of the state of New-York, in answer to the enquiry, 
which medical school ought to be fostered? Selfishness may 
find itself strengthened by a desire to make New-York as re- 
nowned for medical instruction, as it is already for commerce 
and the pleasures of refined life. 
: A PHYSICIAN. 


EDMUND BURKE. 


« In the field of reason,” says the eloquent Robert Hall, “the 
encounter would not be difficult, but who can withstand the fascina- 
tion of his elognence? The excursions of his genius are immense. 
His imperial fancy has laid all nature under tribute, and has col- 
lected riches from every scene of the creation and every walk of 
art. His eulogium on the queen of France is a master piece of 
pathetick composition ; so select in its images, so fraught with 
tenderness, and so rich with colours “ dipt in heaven,” that he 
who can read it without rapture, may have merit as a reasoner, 
but must resign all pretensions to taste and sensibility. His ima- 
gination is in truth only too prolifick ; a world of itself, where he 
dwells in perpetual alarms, and siarts, like Prospero, at the vi- 
sions of his own creation.” 
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ORIGINAL BON MOTS. 


A young lady of this city,in remarking on the present rage fot 
Perry shoes, Perry mantles, &c. observed, that if it continued, 
she must also be in the mode, gnd should, she believed, begin by 
wearing a Perry-wig. 


At a late dinner in this city, on seeing an awkward fellow carv- 
ing, or rather hacking a goose, it was not unaptly observed, 
«“ When Greck meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” 


— 
SELECTED AMERICAN POETRY. 


We experience no small degree of pleasure in occasionally meeting with 
American Poetry above the ordinary standard of verse-making. ‘The fol- 
lowing lines are inserted as the commencement of selections which we in- 
tend to offer to our readers, indicative of the state of poetical talent in this 
country. 


WASHINGTON’s MONUMENT. 


For him, who sought his country’s good, 
In plains of war and scenes of blood ; 
Who in the battle’s dubious fray, 
Spent the warm noon of life’s bright day, 
That to the world he might secure 
Rights that for ever shall endure, 
Rear the Monument of Fame! 
Deathless is the Hero’s name. 


For him, who when the war was done, 

And victory sure and freedom won, 

Left glory’s theatre, the field, 

The olive oranch of peace to wield, 

And prov’d, when at the helm of state, 

Though great in war, in peace as great: * 
Rear the Monument of Fame ! 
Deathless is the Hero’s name. 


For him, whose worth, though unexpress’d, 
Lives cherished in each freeman’s breast, 
Whose name, to patriot souls so dear, 
Time’s latest children shall revere, 
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Whose brave achievements prais’d shall be, 
While beats one breast for liberty : 
Rear the Monument of Fame ! 
Deathless is the Hero’s name. 


But why for him vain marbles raise, 
Can the cold sculpture speak his praise ? 
Ilustrious shade ! we can proclaim 

Our gratitude, but not thy fame. 

Long as Columbia shall be free, 

She lives a Monument of thee. 


And may she ever rise in fame,, 
To honour thy immortal name. 


— 
SELECTED POETRY. 


ODE TO THE POPPY. 
BY THE 
Hon. Mrs. O’NrIEt. 


Not for the promise of the laboured field, 
Not for the good the yellow harvests yield, 
I bend at Ceres’ shrine ; 
For dull to humid eyes appear 
The golden glories of the year : 
Alas! a melancholy worship’s mine ! 
I hail the Goddess for her scarlet flower ! 
Thou brilliant weed, 
That dost so far exceed 
The richest gifts gay Flora can bestow ; 
Heedless I pass’d thee in life’s morning hour, 
(Thou comforter of woe) 
*Till sorrow taught me to confess thy power. 


In early days when fancy cheats, 
A various wreath I wove, 
Of laughing spring’s luxuriant sweets, 
To deck sngrateful love : 
The rose or thorn my numbers crown’d, 
As Venus smiled or Venus frown’d, 
But love and joy, and all their train are flown ; 
E‘en languid Hope no more is mine, 
And I will sing of thee alone ; 
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Unless perchance the attributes of Grief, 
The cypress and the willow leaf, 
Their pale funereal foliage blend with thine. 
Hail lovely blossom ! thou canst ease 
The wretched victims of disease, 
Canst close those weary eyes in gentle sleep, 
Which never open but to weep ! 
For oh! thy potent charm, 
Can agonizing pain disarm, 
Expel imperious Mem"ry from her seat, 
And bid the throbbing heart forget to beat. 


Soul soothing plant ! that can such blessings give, 
By thee the mourner beays to live, 
By thee the hopeless die ! 
Oh ! ever friendly to despair, 
Might Sorrow’s pallid votary dare, 
Without a crime that remedy implore, 
Which bids the spirit from its bondage fly ; 
I'd court thy palliative aid no more ; 
No more I'd sue that thou should’st spread 
Thy spell around my aching head ; 
But would conjure thee to impart, 
Thy balsam for a broken heart, 
And by thy soft Lethean power, 
(Inestimable flower) 
Burst these terrestrial bonds and other regions try ! 


—_— 
LINES 


By Tromas Moors, Esq. 

Sublime was the warning which Liberty spoke, 
And grand was the moment when Spaniards awoke 

Into life and revenge from the conqveror’s chain ! 
Oh Liberty ! let not this spirit have rest, 
Till it move, like a breeze, o’er the waves of the west— 
Give the light of your look to each sorrowing spot, 
Nor oh! be the Shamrock of Erin forgot, 

While you add to your garland the Olive of Spain ! 


If the fame of our fathers, bequeathed with their rights, 

Give to country its charms, and to home its delights, 
If deceit be a wound and suspicion a stain, 

Then, ye men of Iberia! our cause is the same, 

And oh! may his tomb want a tear anda name, 
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Who would ask for a nobler, a holier death, 
Than to turn his last sigh in victory’s breath 
For the Shamrock of Erin and Olive of Spain ! 


Ye Blakes and O’Donnels, whose fathers resign’d 
The green hills of their youth, amongst strangers to find 

That repose, which at home, they had sighed for in vain, 
Breathe a hope that the magical flame, which you light, 
May be felt yet in Erin, as calm and as bright, 
And forgive even Albion, while blushing she draws 
Like a truant, her sword in the long slighted cause 

Of the Shamrock of Erin and Olive of Spain. 


God prosper the cause !—oh ! it cannot but thrive, 

While the pulse of one patriot heart is alive, 
Its devotion to feel and its rights to maintain ; 

Then, how sainted by sor.ow its martyrs will die! 

The finger of glory shall point where they lie, 

While, far from the footsteps of coward or slave, 

The young spirit of freedom shall shelter their grave, 
Beneath Shamrocks of Erin and Olives of Spain, 
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